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Original Communications. 


Tue EMBANKMENT or tur THAMES. 
Tue English are so very practical that they 
rarely go out of their way to prevent, but 
only to cure. For centuries the good peo- 
ple of London have been complaining of 
certain nuisances and dangerous encroach- 
ments on the banks and in the bed of the 
Thames, and report after report of various 
public bodies has urged that “ something 
should be done.” It now appears that if 
“ something” be longer delayed, Westmin- 
ster Bridge, and perhaps Somerset House, 
may some fine morning find themselves 
slipping from their foundations into the 
river; and so we must at length do that 
which, if effected in due time, would have 
saved much money, and not a little incon- 
venience. The great ancient embankments 
of the Thames, and other large rivers of 
England, which have stood the brunt of 
wind and wave for hundreds of years, were 
the work of the Romans and the ancient 
Britons, whose engineers were appointed to 
attend to that department which modern 
legislation has delegated to the respectable 
fishmongers and other members of the Lon- 
don Corporation. For it must always be 
remembered that, unlike the soldiers of 
these days, the warriors of Rome “ never 
laid down the javelin and the sword, but to 
take up the spade and the pickaxe.” They 
made war upon all obstacles which nature 
cast in the way of art and physical im- 
provement. 

In the year 1842, Mr. James Walker, 
one of the most accomplished of modern 
civil engineers, furnished a report to the 
Navigution and Port of London Commit- 
tee, in which the importance and absolute 
necessity of a more efficient conservanc 
of the Thames was ably set forth. It 
is there affirmed that the subject is full of 
momentous interest, “ whether considered 
in reference to the commerce and shipping 
of London, with its extensive docks, and 
the country around and above it, or as the 
great drain of a very extensive district, cal- 
culated at about 6,000 square miles, includ- 
ing the first city in the world; and there- 
fore affecting the health, wealth, and com- 
fort of millions of human beings.” 

The modern embankments, or rather en- 
croachments, on the Thames, have been 
constructed on the “ voluntary principle;” 
that is, to suit the interests and convenience 
of sundry individuals who happen to make 
soap, or to deal in salt fish, or coals, or po- 
tatoes, at various localities on the banks. 
The consequence has been almost unmiti- 
gated evil.to the general interests of the 
millions of London’s citizens who unhap- 
pily have been supposed to possess no 
vested claim to fresh air, to the means of 
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health, or to pleasant recreation. The great 
fire of 1666 mercifully destroyed many of 
the abounding nuisances and eyesores of 
old London, and afforded an opportunity 
for a recast; and as respects the subject 
under review, Sir Christopher Wren ac: 
tually submitted a plan for a continuous 
quay or “forty-foot way,” to form which 
an act of parliament was passed. But 
spite of all acts, encroachment succeed- 
ed encroachment, until the act to prevent 
encroachment was repealed in 1821. In 
1767, an embankment at right angles to 
London Bridge was erected from Paul’s 
Wharf to Temple Gardens; and towards the 
end of that century, the embankments at 
the Adelphi, and those pertaining to the 
various Socks below London Bridge, were 
constructed. 

These solid embankments, all of unequal 
breadth, and unequally affecting the width 
of the Thames, abstracted much of the tidal 
waters of the river, and caused depositions 
of mud, and various shoals and obstructions. 
Add to all this, that from the twelfth cen- 
tury a clumsy erection, under the name of 
the London Bridge, of eighteen piers, with 
starlings, each 80 to 50 feet thick, reduced 
the width of the water way from 920 down 
to 300 feet, this small water way being 
still further interrupted by nine of the open- 
ings having the whole of the London Bridge 
water-works before them. The result was 
not surprising, viz. that, in consequence of 
the diminution of tidal current, the bed of 
the river above the bridge was raised from 
8 to 10 feet higher than that below it. In 
1831, the new London Bridge of Sir John 
Rennie was substituted, with a water way 
of 690 feet, and since then the channel 
above bridge has been gradually lowering. 
Hence, says Mr. Walker, already has it 
been found requisite to support, by piling 
round, the piers of Blackfriars Bridge, and 
the like operation is in progress at West- 
minster Bridge. 

When it is considered that the bed of 
the river at London is generally gravel, 
with a large mixture of fine sand, for a 
depth of from ten to fourteen feet under 
low water, where the London clay is 
reached; the danger in which Westminster 
Bridge and some of the buildings on the 
Thames are placed, will appear to be very 
imminent: but, as Mr. Walker observes, 
this point will probably not receive much 
attention till its effects become visible upon 
some public or other important building. 
The piers of Vauxhall Bridge (the work of 
Mr. Walker) are fixed in the lower stratum 
of London clay, and are therefore safe; 
but the evidence of Mr. Page, in his letter 
to Lord Lincoln (Appendix XV.« to the 
First Report of the Commissioners of Me- 
tropolitan Improvements; perhaps the best 
practical treatise on estuaries in the lan- 
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guage) states that the operation of gradu- 
ally ae the fiver will add to the 
insecurity of Westminster Bridge, and long 
before the river can attain the depth that 
has been assigned to it, rerewe, the depth 
aan Wee that below bridge, it is 
evident that Westminster Bridge cannot be 
maintained. 

Enough has been said to show ‘that, 
independently of the desirableness of a 
terrace embankment in a sanatory and 
commercial point of view, some means for 
improving the navigation of the Thames is 
absolutely requisite. But it is, at the same 
time, to be noted that a solid embankment 
even of a regular and systematic construc- 
tion, must injuriously affect the navigation, 
by abstracting from the volume of tidal 
waters an amount equal to the cubic con- 
tents of such embankment; and this objec- 
tion applies to all the plans, except one, 
submitted by modern engineers and other 
score men, among whom Sir Frederick 

rench, Mr. Martin, Mr. Walker, and Mr. 
Barry deserve honourable mention. The 
plan which we have reason to regard in 
the light of an exception to this one objec- 
tion, besides possessing many intrinsic and 
peculiar advantages, is that originated and 
submitted to the Improvement Commission 
by Mr. Thomas Page, the acting engineer 
of the Thames Tunnel. A sketch of this 

lan is presented in the wood-cut which 
illustrates the present number of the Mir- 
ror, and the following particulars which we 
glean and abridge from the detailed des- 
criptions and evidence in the report will 
sufficiently familiarise our readers with 
the peculiar nature and merits of the de- 


sign. 

‘The plan embraces the formation of 
terraces and side channels, and has special 
reference in its construction to the require- 
ments of the navigation, to the vested in- 
terests on the banks, and to the health and 
convenience of the public. 

Mr. Page, as above incidentally men- 
tioned, proceeds on the assumption that 
any abstraction of the tidal waters from a 
navigable river by embanking or otherwise, 
must injure that river to a certain extent be- 
low the site of the embankment, and deprive 
the river of its scour. Thus, the effect of the 
way embankments at Hungerford and 
Millbank is shown by the accumulation of 
mud banks below them. 

Again, with regard to vested interests, 
Mr. Page’s plan is devised to protect those 
interests by leaving all wharfs and ware- 
houses in their present state, at the same 
time that the public are to be provided 
with increased facilities of inter-communi- 
cation, and with extensive and agreeable 
promenades by the river side. 

With these views, it is proposed to con- 
struct terraces on both sides from Millbank 
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to Queenhithe, the width between the ter- 
races varying from 650 to 750 feet, and leav- 
ing side channels between the terraces and 
the wharfs varying from 150 to 300 feet in 
width: the entrance to the side channels to 
be by openings as conveniently situated 


for the admission of as circum- 
stances will admit: and it appears, indeed, 
that by openings of forty feet in width, 
capable of admitting two barges abreast, 
and of a proper height, the craft would 
have even increased facilities of lading 
and unlading, as by means of the quantity 
of water which must be retained in the 
openings by flood gates after high water, it 
appears they would be less dependent on 
the tides than heretofore. The height of 
the terrace will probably be ten feet above 
Trinity high-water ak and it is intended 
that communications for the public should 
be opened from various points in the Strand, 
and reservation will also be made for plea- 
sure grounds in front of Whitehall Gardens 
and the Temple. 

And the cost of such a national work is 
truly beneath regard. Three hundred 
thousand pounds, or little more, would 
cover all, and Mr, Cubitt even suggests 
that more economical processes than brick 
and mortar, and not less efficient, might be 
devised. Perhaps the adoption of that 
process we have described at some length 
in our last, we refer to the payneisation or 
ironisation of wood, would effectually meet 
this desideratum, and take away the last 
excuse from our grumbling fellow-citizens, 
who are so frightened with an additional 
penny on their coal tax. 

There are several incidental considera- 
tions connected with this oe work, and 
ulterior objects to be served by its adoption. 
One of these regards the supply of pure 
water by means of a continuous reservoir 
within the terrace, and we may therefore 
state generally that, instead of filling up the 
contents of the terrace with solid matter, it 
is under consideration to form such a re- 
servoir, equal to a circle of twenty-eight 
feet in diameter, into which the pure water 
of the Wandle may be conveyed to supply 
the various water companies, which now 
provide their respective districts with the 
anything but pure water of the Thames. 

Another important point is the conver- 
sion of the sewerage to valuable agricultural 
purposes. When it is remembered that in 
the vicinity of Edinburgh, and other cities 
where the sewerage has been made use of as 
a fertiliser, the value of land has increased 
many hundred-fold, it appears to us a 
fearful waste of the very means of national 
wealth, to allow the sewerage of thisimmense 
metropolis, to the public detriment, to find 
its way through the channel of the Thames 
to the ocean. The valuable suggestions 
of Mr. Martin, the eminent artist, on this 
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score, in his evidence before the commis- 
sion, are well worthy the serious attention 
of Mr. Page. We shall return to this 
subject. We do not exaggerate when we 
say that the systematic fertilisation of the 
soil by such means as these is a matter 
fraught with deeper and more immediate 
consequences to the interests of the millions 
of England than the question of the Corn 
Laws, or a Ten Hours’ Factory Bill. 





LAISSEZ FAIRE AND YOUNG ENG- 
LAND. 


LAISSEZ FAIRE. 
Reduce the time—we must reduce the wages— 
Then what becomes of all you Ashley sages ? 
Must our machinery stand still because 
The child’s light task, forsooth, must have a pause ? 


YOUNG ENGLAND. 
Reduce the wages—then shall come the hour 
When you shall see reduced your cruel power : 
Steam was bestowed to give the poor man rest, 
But you have made machinery his pest. 


LAISSEZ FAIRE, 
Give us free trade—and let us buy our grain 
From Polish serfs, who'll buy our goods again ; 
Then shall our cottons clothe all foreign backs, 
And willing, then we'll bear your two hours tax. 


YOUNG ENGLAND, 
Free trade, if it should give you all you ask, 
Would but afford new power to overtask ; 
France, Belgium, will not slacken in their pace, 
And the white slave must perish in the race. 


LAISSEZ FAIRE. 

But England is too narrow—south to north, 
Sufficient food for all it ne’er brings forth ;— 
Let us again we ask, new markets make, 
And then your, bitter ten hours pill we’ll take. 

YOUNG ENGLAND. 
England’s resources must be better prized, 
And Ireland waits to be recolonised ; 
Two blades may grow where’er one grew before, 
England’s sure markets are at her own door, 





1620, 1720, anv 1820; 
oR, 
THE DEAD GUEST. 
(Continued from page 308. ) 


Bantes thought it but prudent to take 
time to consider of this very friendly and 
very sensible hint. He determined on re- 
turning home without delay, and on some 
pretext to postpone, at least for the present, 
(till he had heard from his friend the bank . 
er, at all events), the interview which the 
Dead Guest had so earnestly craved with 
his daughter. A brief delay, if it did no 
good, could do no harm. 

While these thoughts were revolving in 
his mind, he drew near his own house. He 
quickened his steps to reach the door, 
where, glancing at the window of his draw- 
ing-room, he beheld, to his unspeakable 
horror and confusion, the tall stranger in 
black, in conversation with his daughter! 
This was alarming, but this was not the 


worst. The unhappy manufacturer per- 
ceived the parties were on excellent terms, 
and while unseen by them he eagerly 
watched their every movement, awful to re- 
late, he saw (and the spectacle made him 
almost sink into the earth) the Dead Guest 
kneel and any the fair hand of his daugh 
ter to his lips! 

“ What,” cried he furiously to his wife, 
who came to meet him as the door opened, 
“ what could be your motive for permitting 
that fiend to be alone with Frederica? is 
nature dead in your bosom? have you no 
feeling—no pity for your own child?” 

“ Tt is all right,” she cheerfully exclaim- 
ed; give yourself no trouble about him; it 
is young Hahn.” 

“ So he says.” 

“ Nay, but he has brought letters which 
prove the fact, and offers numerous refer- 
ences, all of the highest respectability.” 

“ As did the Count de Graves. Does it 
not stand to reason, that the Dead Guest, 
to act his part, must always have been plau- 
sible and specious, and duly provided with 
every proof and reference that under ordi- 
nary circumstances could not be doubted.” ' 

“ But he is what he describes himself to 
be. A letter received this morning from 
the senior Hahn proves it.” 

While thus speaking, Madam Bantes put 
a paper into his hand, which she thought 
would at once remove all doubt. 

“ This,” said he, looking at it, “is not 
Hahn’s writing.” 

“ He says he has the gout in his hand.” 

“ No bad excuse that.” 

“ But the signature?” 

“ That is his, or a very imitation, 
but it may be a forgery. The body of this 
letter being written by some other person 
is a very suspicious circumstance. Besides, 
the writer only says his son has set out for 
Herbesheim. Does that prove this devil, 
or whoever he is, to be that son? I see no- 
thing to alter the conviction forced on me 
by so many startling facts, that we are 
really entertaining the Dead Guest.” 

He had delivered himself of this soberly 
formed and zealously maintained opinion, 
when Frederica entered, laughing. 

* T have seen him, sir,” she said, “and a 
most affable, worthy, kind-hearted creature 
he seems. Really at first sight I am half 
in love with him: sorry I am he could not 
stay, but I have made him promise to re- 
turn to dinner.” 

“ To dinner! what, the Dead Guest?” 

“ No, young Hahn, the son of your old 
friend; he is a truly amiable man.’ 

“Tis all too plain,” sighed the manu- 
facturer; “ already he has got hold of her 
affections. I see my wretched fate. The 
rest must follow. ere’s another knock; 
he is come back already.” 

He turned to the door, which now opened 
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to admit, not the Dead Guest, but George 
aldrich. 

“ Ah! my dear boy,” cried Bantes, “ you 
are welcome, and you come most oppor- 
tunely. Would you believe it, erica 
has just been asking the Dead Guest to 
dine with us!” 

“ Listen to me, papa,” cried Frederica. 

“No, no, I have heard too much; be- 
ware, beware, my child, or you are lost for 
ever.” 

“Tt is only Mr. Hahn,” said Madam; 
“ and your guardian wiil insist upon it that 
all the extravagant story of the Dead 
Guest is true, and that the young banker 
is—I cannot help laughing when I think of 
it—no other than the former Count Graves. 

“In former , Madam,” Waldrich 
quietly replied, “ if tradition tell the truth, 
people laughed at the whimsical extrava- 
gance of that fable which they found in the 
end a sad reality. It becomes a parent to 
be circumspect, and my worthy guardian is 
exercising a sound judgment, so I must 
think, when he hesitates to receive an indi- 
vidual who presents himself under circum- 
stances so suspicious, to say the least.” 

“ Waldrich,” cried the manufacturer, 
“ this shows your sense. Many things out 
of the common way have occurred to per- 
plex the mind.” 

“ Man, sir,” Waldrich replied, “ is a won- 
derful core even to himself. Who shall say 
that the Power which originally gave him 
existence, may not, after the usual career 
be run, renew that existence on earth?” 

“ Exactly so.” 

“ Or even that some evil antagonist power 
may not so far prevail against the peace of 
mankind as to revive temporarily the ten- 
ant of the grave? ‘This is now the general 
belief in Herbesheim. One might be im- 
posed upon, but surely not a whole commu- 
nity.” 

2 That is what I contend,” said Bantes. 
“ But when did you return?” 

“ Yesterday. The day was, however, so 
bad, and I was so much fatigued, that I 
could not call till the evening, when you 
were out. My business is now transacted, 
and I have only come to bid you adieu. 
Be on your guard against imposture, but 
most especially against the Dead Guest. 
Those who in former times despised cau- 
tion, lived—such of them as did live—bit- 
terly to lament it. But I must away.” 

“ Say not so; you must not leave us.” 

“Tam sorry, but—” 

“ Nay, at such a moment you cannot be 
spared. Do not leave Frederica; she once 
loved you.” 

“ That was before young Hahn came in 
the way.” 

“ You loved her, George; the sentiments 
have expressed to-day have won my 

heart. Stay with me; dv not leave me 
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now, lest the Dead Guest should gain her- 
Will you marry her?” 

“ Sir!” 

“ Will you take Frederica for your wife?” 

“ Are you serious? would you bestow 
your daughter on a poor scamp of a sol- 
dier, with only his pey to subsist upon?” 

“ I can supply the deficiency.” 

“ But this young ” 

“Name him not. Will you, will you 
save my daughter?” 

“ Marriage, dear — is a serious— 
very serious thing; but rather than my old 
old playfellow should fall into bad rete: Aer 

“ And get her face screwed round to her 
back,” Frederica laughingly interposed. 

“ Rather than that should happen, I 
make up my mind to the awful step, and, 
spare my blushes, yield consent.” 

“ My consent,” said the daughter, “ I 
suppose is not to be asked. Since my fa- 
ther wishes it, of course I have no voice in 
the matter. He has pledged his word, and 
so you engage to remain constantly by my 
side that the Dead Guest may not find me 
alone, it must be as you have arranged.” 

A mountain was in that moment moved 
from the bosom of the manufacturer; and 
though it was soon explained to him young 
Hahn was no cheat, though it was even 
proved that George Waldrich was some- 
thing of the kind, as taking advantage of 
the banker being in mourning, and pale 
from ill-health, and reachin erbesheim 
in a storm, had not scrupled to set afloat 
the story that the Dead Guest had arrived 
at the Black Cross; and following his steps, 
had in various ways heightened the effect 
produced by his startling ——— the 
old gentleman, exulting in his daughter's 
happiness, had no cause to regret her union 
with the gay scape-grace Waldrich. The 
rival he supplanted was not more disposed 
to complain. An attachment previously 
formed, had caused him to visit Horbesheim 
with reluctance; hence the languor of his 
countenance, which, added to his stature 
and sable dress, had been the source of 
such wild alarm to the confounded manu- 
facturer. Married shortly afterwards to 
the mistress of his choice, he su uent] 

rtook of many a joyous festival wit 

antes, Waldrich, their ladies, and the 
grandchildren of the former, and often, with 
the merry recklessness of friendship, was a 
bumper of Johannisberg quatfed to “ the 
immortal memory of the Dead Guest.’’ 





NOTES ON BUCHANAN’S MEMOIRS, 
BY THE LATE MR. BECKFORD. 

Mr. David Irving’s book seems in 2 more 
than common degree to have arrested the 
attention of Mr. Beckford. Other books 
offer ten or fifteen notes; this contains 
thirty. He commences with the twenty- 
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Seventh page of the preface, and his last 
note is on page 310 of the book, which 
contains but 313 pages. They run thus: 

27. Mr. George Chambers, a critic un- 
acquainted with the works of Buchanan, 
and even the language in which they are 
chiefly composed. This pompous and ab- 
struse writer’s clumsy abuse of B. bitterly 
complains of his grim fatuity. 

2. B. has a thousand times been upbraid- 
ed with horrible ingratitude for favours 
which he never received. 

5. B. did not profess to be one of those 
bright geniuses who can acquire a new 
language every six weeks. 

10. Smart epigram:—“ Nee sit in im- 
menso pagina sana libro.” —« 

23. B. pretended that some of the Scot- 
tish ecclesiastics were so deplorably igno- 
rant as to suppose Martin Luther to be the 
author of a dangerous book called the New 
Testament. 

35. Alarming examples of impropriety 
in some of Buchanan’s tragedies. In his 
‘‘ Jephtha,” the chorus in very familiar terms 
mentions the wealth of Croesus, who was 
not born till about six hundred years after 
Jephtha. 

46. B. makes a pedestrian excursion, in 
the depth of winter, from Bourdeaux, to 
visit Julius Scaliger at Agen. It was sad 
pad walking. 

* Pedesque glacie vel vacillant lubrica, 
Vel in profundo herent luto.”’ 

48. Two little stiff, pedantic poems, by 
J. Scaliger, in celebration of Buchanan; 
not remarkable, our author most justly ob- 
serves, for felicity of expression, Show me 
a verse of Scaliger’s that is. 

52. Very equivocal pretensions of the 
Scaligers to high descent. Several writers 
have accused them under the influence of 
this mania of palpable falsehoods. The 
paltry distinction, says one author, of being 
regarded as the spawn of a royal house, 
presented charms sufficient to decoy them 
from that manly integrity which is a higher 
ornament than royalty can bestow. 

55. Erasmus having exposed the labori- 
ous trifling of the professed Ciceroneous in 
a very ingenious dialogue, Scaliger pub- 
lished what he terms an oration, in defence 
of Cicero against Erasmus; but if Erasmus 
had called Cicero a blockhead, a rascal, 
and had himself been entitled to those 
appellations, Scaliger could hardly have at- 
tacked him with more ferocity. 

63. Carolus Stephanus, among other 
works of his own composition, published 
the Thesaurus M. T. Ciceronis, 1556 fol. 
This book is now sold insano pretio. 

70. The learned M. A. Muretus had a 
narrow escape from the flames at ‘Thou- 
louse, having been accused of too classical 
inclinations. He was classically warned 
off by a friend in the following quotation: 


“ Heu fuge crudeles terras, fuge littus 
avarum;” like Mons. Assouri (in the Voy. 
de Bachanmont’s Chapelle), he made a pre- 
cipitate retreat to papal op, ager and got 
safe to Italy; but such was his consterna- 
tion that, among other effects, it produced a 
mobility in his ears. 

According to a celebrated author, he was 
not the only person upon record in posses- 
sion of this faculty. opius, who repre- 
sents Justinian as a mere ass, has averred 
that the resemblance also obtained in the 
article of moving ears. 

At Padua, Muretus settled himself very 
snugly, and took in pupils, whose imita- 
tions of the ancients he was again sus- 
pected of having too ardently encouraged. 
After remaining several years at this place, 
he was invited to Rome, took orders, got 
preferment, pronounced an elaborate eulo- 
gium on the St. Bartholomew, and made a 
very pious end. 

88. Alphonso I. of Portugal is comme- 
morated by Ossonius, the author of a Latin 
book, written with tolerable propriety, 

100. Lord Bacon has characterised Osso- 
nius’s vein of composition by the epithet— 
watery. 

116. Caustic observations of Muretus 
upon learned ladies. 

140. Beautiful elegy on the Ist of May. 

152. The “ Epithetorum Opus” of J. Ra- 
visius Textot exhibits the most obscene 
words in the Latin language, studiously il- 
lustrated by accurate quotations from the 
ancient and modern poets. 

160. King James’s glances and rubblings 
of knowledge forced upon him by Bu- 
chanan. 

188. “ St. Edelean of Beza,” printed by 
Conradus Badius, 1548. 

190. Horrible intolerances of Beza and 
Caloni; both join in condemning Servetus 
to the flames, and are approved by the mild 
Melancthon. [Here a reference is made 
which is illegible. ] 

216. Curious letter from Languet to Bu- 
chanan, dated Delft, July 20, 1581, in which 
he writes, “ During the winter I have lived 
in these puddles of the Dutch, which na- 
ture seems rather to have intended for the 
habitation of frogs and of eels than of 
men.” 

218. This Languet was the son of Ger- 
main Languet, Goveshie of Viteaux, in 
Burgundy. 

225. Morbofius pronounces Roger As- 
cham to be the only Englishman who had 
caught any considerable portion of the 
genuine diction of antiquity. See his 


work, Pura Dictione Latina, p. 41. Hano- 
ver, 1724, 8vo. 

239. Some exercises from Buchanan, 
impudent dedications of his Baptistes to 
to James I, in which the rod triumphs over 
the sceptre. 














256. Bolder and bolder still: in the dedi- 
cation of his treatise, “ De jure regni apud 
sconon,” Buchanaii has the effrontery to ad- 
dress James as follows: “I have sent you 
this treatise, not only as a monitor, but as 
an importunate and somewhat impudent 
dun,” &e. 

257. In the year 1584, the Parliament 
condemned this treatise, and also Bucha- 
nan’s history, “ as not meet to remain for 
records of truth to posterity.” In 1683, the 
loyal and erthodox university of Oxford 
doomed to the flames the political works of 
Buchanan, Languet, and several other he- 
retics. 

279. Warm commendation of David, king 
of Scots. 

332. An obelisk, 19 feet square at the 
base, and extending to the height of 103 
feet, was lately erected to the memory of 
Buchanan at the village of Killean. 

807. Of the truth of the Christian reli- 
gion, and consequently of its eternal mo- 
ment, Buchanan’s conviction seems to have 
been complete and uniform, 

310. He imitates the ancients, as the an- 
cients imitated each other. 

To a. a course ¢ Mr. Beckford’s 
reading t Trving’s interesting volume 
would r sg considerable space. It would 
however bring much that is curious before 
the lover of lanasien. The note on page 
116 for instance, shews that he had care- 
fully studied the accomplishments of Mary 
Queen of Scots. We find that she was ac- 
customed to read every afternoon Livy with 
Buchanan. Randolph, the English ambas- 
sador writing to Cecil in a letter dated Jan. 
30th., 1561—2, says, “Ther is with the 
quene one called Geo Bowhanan, a 
Scottishe man, verie well lerned that was 
schollemaster unto Monsieur de Brisack’s 
sons, verye tay and honest.” On the 
7th of April he further wrote, “The quene 
readeth daily after her dinner, instructed 
by a learned man, Mr. George Bowhanan 
somewhat of Lyvie.” — er Bul- 
lengar in his Hist. sui Temporis, describes 
aw" 4s everything that was exalted and 
admirable. Her knowledge of the Latin 
tongue was deemed extraordinary. At the 
age of fourteen, she pronounced before a 
splendid auditory at the French court, 

eclamation against the opinion of those 
who would debar females from the libera 
pursuits of science and literature, The 
oration which was her own com is 
lost. The “caustic observation” af 
tus which Mr. Beckford has noted, 
to this. Muretus =e to 
“ Mulieres eruditas plerumque lib 
esse.” ‘The reason he gives for 
that learned women pent not been Avg 
circumspect in their conduct, is, that many 
histories which the classical uages 
open to them, tell of crime. In this, 4 more 
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extravagant admirer of the fair sex than 
Muretus appears to have been, must ac- 
knowledge there is some plausibility; but 
the same argument will apply with almost 
equal force to the works of many writers 
in the modern lan 

The unfortunate ,in her subsequent 
career, certainly did not afford very shinin: 

roofs that her morals had not suffere 

m her acquirements, 

On the matters to which the.other notes 
refer, we cannot enlarge at this moment. 
Under different heads they may be dealt 
with hereafter. 


ST. BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL. 
An Historical Sketch of the Priory and 
Royal Hospital of St. Bartholomew, illus- 
trated by W. A, i 
It is well observed by Mr. Delamotte, in 
his historical sketch, that “the priories, 


regarded 
as 
origin of many of these is connected 
we facts works to be remembered, and - 
frequently, in no slight curious. 


British Museum, it appears that this | 

son having, though of low birth, found his 
way to court, deemed it necessary to make 
a pilgrimage to Rome. There he was 
attacked by sickness, and made a vow that 
if his health were restored, he would, on 
his return, “make an hospital in recrea- 
tion of men, and to them; so there 
gathe necessaries minister after his 
power.. His health returned, and on his 
way home, on a certain night he seemed to 
be carried to a high place by a beast ha 

four feet and two wings! ‘There appes 

to him a man ‘with the majesty of a king,’ 
who introduced himself as St. Bartholo- 
mew, and politely informed him that he, 
‘by the will and commandment of the 


High Trinity, and the common favour of 
the Ce iat’ Court and Council, had 
ol the suburbs of London, at 
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apocryphal they may appear. The estab- 
lishment is now kept up in a most efficient 
state. Care and cleanliness gratify the eye 
in every direction, and the ablest instruc- 
tors communicate their knowledge of the 
healing art_to the students who attend. The 


may be seen from the accompanying en- 
graving, which will in a slight degree, 
give an idea of the artistic manner in 
which this interesting volume is illustrated. 

St. Bartholomew the Less and St. Bar- 





library, we are told, “ is considered supe- 
rior to that of any other hospital as a me- 
dical library, having nearly five thousand 
of medical and surgical books.” They are 
deposited in a building, simple in its struc- 
ture, but appropriate and commodious, as 





name which Delamotte has achieved as an 
artist. 

Before concluding our brief notice, we 
are desirous of drawing, not only the atten. 
tion of antiquarians but of thinking men to 
this volume. The whole of it is full of 
pleasing reminiscences of the past com- 
pared with the present ; and the uses made 
of the respective structures may tend to 
start up simple yet pleasing recollections. 

The roof of the crypt—of which we also 
give an illustration—is curious from the im- 
mense beams that run across from wali to 
wall, and which project con- 
siderably above the floor. 
The author, in speaking of 
Mitty it, says, “ ny a scene of 
Mi) splendour,” it is added, “this 
m+ hall has no doubt witnessed; 
ii, many an exhibition of eccle- 
siastical state and profusion, 
such as Giraldus Cambrensis 
satirically described in his 
Ey Visit to the Prior of Canter- 

» bury, when he noticed at din- 
ner sixteen dishes, a super- 
fluous use of signs, much 
I} sending of dinners from the 
== prior tothe attending monks, 
and from them to the lower 
tables,” ete, 
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MERE DREAMS. 
Parr III. 


Another dream which the same gen- 
tleman has preserved is curious. It pre- 
ceded the foregoing, its date being— 

“Dec. 6, 1836. ‘The weather was mild 
for the season, he dined at three o'clock 
on ox-tail soup and a joint: took tea early; 
had a fish supper. That night he saw 
several females laid out on a large table or 
board, from which certain gentlemen were 
to select a partner fur life. A Mr. and 
Mrs. Williams were present superintend- 
ing. There were persons whom the 
dreamer had seen in his childhood, thirty 
or forty years before; and their daughter 
slightly known to him as a little girl, was 
one of the females to be disposed of. 
For more than twenty years he had not 
seen nor heard anything of the parties, 
nor perhaps ever so much as recollected 
their names.” 

What could so distinctly recall in sleep 
those who never had any serious hold of 
the writer’s waking thoughts, it would 
puzzle a sphynx to declare. 

These miserably incoherent wander- 
ings cannot be supposed to have any 
special mission. they detect no crime 
which justice requires should come to 
light, and point to no danger which pru- 
dence thus warned could avoid. Yet 
from materials apparently as worthless 
as these, many have believed the most 
important mans might be obtained. 

eason would scout the idea, but fre- 
quently some well authenticated history 
of a most important revelation made in a 
dream comes before the public; and the 
experience of almost every man having 
furnished instances of coming events 
which in particular cases had their 
shadows thrown before them, the atten- 
tion is again roused, and doubt and 
wonder are moved as in former times. 

On the third of January, 1838, the 
Bury Post contained a remarkable state- 
ment of a robbery in course of perpetra- 
tion having been discovered by a dream. 

“Tt occurred on the 19th of the preceding 
December at midnight, when a young man 
of the name of Lewins, residing with his 
father, a farmer, of Leverington, near Wis- 
beach, was awakened by a dream that some- 
body was stealing his father’s wool, and set- 
ting his father’s granary on fire; he instant! 
dressed himself, and went into the y 
when he perceived a light in the granary, 
and through a crevice in the partition of 
the stable adjoining, he observed two men 
putting fleeces into sacks. 

“These men were watched, and two 
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others joined them. The Lewins were 
afraid to attack so many, but observed 
their motions till they departed, and after- 
wards followed them to their retreat, and 
eventually caused them to be apprehended. 
On searching their house a large quantity 
of wool was found like that which they 
had been seen purloining, and the robbery 
seemed to have been the effect of an ex- 
tensive combination.” 

A gentleman of veracity, the Rev. 
H. fh sores lecturing ‘at Lancaster, 
stated a remarkable fact which had 
occurred some years before. An amiable 
young man, named Horrocks, had been 
robbed and murdered. He was found 
with his head beaten in, apparently by 
bludgeons. For many months vigilant 
search was made for the rere 
but all in vain. One night an indi- 
vidual, who had been on very friendly 
terms with Horrocks, awoke much dis- 
turbed, and told his wife his conviction 
was, that God had revealed to him in a 
vision, that Samuel Longwith, of Bolton, 
was the murderer of his poor friend. 
Longwith was a person with whom the 
dreamer had no acquaintance, and 
whom he had scarcely ever seen, and lived 
twenty miles off. His wife told him to 
think no more about it, but to go to 
sleep. He did so, but again awoke from 
the effects of the same dream. He re- 
solved to set out for Bolton instantly, 
and apply for a warrant against Long- 
with. He acted upon this determination, 
but the magistrate to whom he applied 
refused to grant one on such evidence. 
Passing through the market-place, he 
met Longwith, whom he immediately 
desired to go to a public*house with him, 
to hear something he had to communi- 
cate. There, locking the door, he 
charged Longwith with the murder. 
The man was seized, and faintly denied 
the accusation. In his confusion he 
said he was innocent, for he did not 
strike the blow. ‘Then you know who 
did,” replied the friend of the murdered 
mau; and Longwith was taken up and 
examined. He prevaricated in his 
statement, and was remanded for three 
days, at the end of which, after many 
heurs’ prayer, he confessed that he had 
been induced to join three men in a 
robbing expedition, when meeting Hor- 
rocks, who made some resistance, his 
companions murdered him. This con- 
fession came out before the grand jury, 
and Longwith was brought to trial. The 
dream was, of course, not offered in 
evidence: the jury felt satisfied and 
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Longwith was cast. He was doggedly 
silent after being found guilty but again 
confessed his crime just before his execu- 
tion. 

This is sufficiently well authenticated, 
and sufficiently sting to prove that, in 
some eases, dreams are not merely un- 
meaning extravagances, the offspring of 
over-excitement or indigestion. 

One other very striking case deserves 
to be mentioned. 


“Tn the month of May, 1827, a me 
female, named Maria Marden, — 
from Polsted, in Suffolk. The daughter of 
a poor farmer, she was acquainted with a 
man named William Corder, to whom she 
had borne one or more children. He had 
been pressed to marry her and had con- 
sented to do so. On the day when she was 
last seen he called at her father’s, as he 
pretended to arrange for their wedding; 
and, subsequently, induced the poor girl to 
put on male attire, and to leave the house 
by one door, while he withdrew by another, 
to meet him at a building called the Red 
Barn, then to start for Ipswich, there to be 
married. She met him there, but did not 
leave the barn alive. When her friends 
inquired after her, Corder stated her to be 
living with him in the Isle of Wight, from 
which place he pretended on such occa- 
sions that he had just come. It excited 
suspicions that she never wrote to her 
relations, but nothing particular occurred 
till April in the following year, when the 
mother of the girl dreamed on two succes- 
sive nights that her daughter had been 
murdered and buried in the Red Barn. 
The impression made on her by these 
dreams was so great that she insisted on 
the floor of the barn being taken up to 
search for the remains. This was done, 
and the corpse of Maria was found. Though 
in a state of decomposition it was most 
satisfactorily recognised by her relatives. 
Corder was charged with the murder, 
convicted on the clearest evidence, and 
suffered the last penalty of the law.” 

These and similar statements, which 
could be quoted, puzzle the thinking 
and the idle: and preposterous as dreams 
for the most part are found, it is hard to 
dismiss them altogether as 


—“ The children of an idle brain, 
Begot of nothing but vain phantasy.” 





HISTORY OF NAWORTH CASTLE. 

This venerable fabric, the seat of the 
Earl of Carlisle, has just been the scene of a 
dreadful conflagration. It was built by 


the Dacres, one of whom was sheriff of 
Cumberland in the time of Henry IIL, and 
another, Ranulph de Dacre, constable of 


the town in the time of Edward IL In 
the eighteenth year of Edward II.’s 
reign, Naworth Castle was held by William 
de Dacre, son and heir of Hugh de Dacre, 
the brother of Ranulph, just mentioned: 
who held it with the manor of Irchington, 
to which it belonged: as also the manors 
of Buny, Lasingby, Foulham, and other 
lands, by the service of one entire baronie, 
and doing homage and fealty to the king, 
and yielding to him for coinage at his ex- 
chequer at Carlisle yearly, at the feast of 
the Assumption of St, , 51s, 8d. 

The castle remained in the possession of 
the Dacres till the time of Elizabeth, when, 
on the 17th of May, 1569, says Stowe, 
“ George Lord Dacre, sonne and heir of 
Thomas Lord Dacre, bei a child in 

eeres, and then ward to omas Lord 

oward, Duke of Norfolk, was by a great 
mischance slain at Thetford in the house 
of Sir Richard Palmenstone, knt., by 
means of a vauting horse of wood standing 
within the same house; upon which horse 
as he meant to have vauted, and the 
pinnes at the feet not having been made 
sure, the horse fell upon him and bruised 
the brains out of his head.” 

In the following ‘January, Leonard Da- 
cre, Esq., of Housely, in the county of 
York, second son to Lord William Dacre, 
of Gisland, being dissatisfied with a legal 
decision, by which his nieces were ad- 
judged to succeed to the estate of their 

rother, whose death has been mentioned, 
entered into a conspiracy to carry off the 
Queen of Scots. She was, however, re- 
moved to Coventry, which defeated the 
scheme. He then, having three thousand 
men nnder his command, seized on several 
castles, Naworth being one of them, but 
being attaoked and worsted by Lord Huns- 
don at the head of the garrison of Ber- 
wick, he fled to Flanders, where he died, 
The castle, subsequently, came into the 
possession of Lord William Howard, third 
son of Thomas Duke of Norfolk, in right 
of his wife Elizabeth, sister of George, the 
last Lord Dacre. 

Pennant describes it as “a large pile 
square, and built about a conrt. In the 
south side is a gateway with the arms of 
the Dacres; over the door tho arms of the 
Howards. On the north it impends over 
the river Ithing, at a great height, the 
banks shagged with wood. The . whole 
house is a true specimen of ancient incon- 
venience; of magnificence and littleness; 
the rooms numerous, accessible by six- 
teen staircases, with most frequent and 
sudden ascents and descents into the bar- 


“The great hall is twenty-five paces 
long by nine and a half broad; of a good 
height; has a gallery at one end adorned 
with four vast crests carved in wood, Viz— 
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a griffin and dolphin with the scollops; an 
unicorn, and an ox with a coronet round 
his neck. In front is a figure in wood of 
an armed man; two others, perhaps vas- 
sals, in short jackets and caps, a pouch 

ndant behind, one has wooden shoes. 

hese seem the ludubrium aule in those 
gross days. 

“The top and upper room is painted in 
squares to the number of 107, representing 
the Saxon kings and heroes. The chimney 
bore is five yards and a half broad. Within 
this is another apartment hung with old 
tapestry, a head of Anne of Cleves; on 
one side of her a small picture of a lady at 
full length, &c. and many others.” 

One of the most striking features of this 
ancient pile was the library of Lord Wil- 
liam Howard. The writer already quoted 
describes it as “a small room in a very 
secret place, high up in one of the towers, 
well secured by doors and narrow stair- 
cases; not a book has been added since his 
days, %. e. those of Queen Elizabeth. In it 
is a vast case, three feet high, which opens 
into three leaves, having six bore pages 
pasted in, being an account of St. Joseph 
of Arimathea and his twelve disciples, who 
founded Glastonbury; and at this end a 
long history of saints, with the number of 
years or days for which each could grant 
indulgences. 

“The roof is coarsely carved; the win- 
dows are high, and are to be ascended by 
three stone steps; such was the caution of 
the times.” 

It is said Lord William was very stu- 
dious and wrote much; that once when he 
was thus employed a servant came to tell 
him that a prisoner was then just brought 
in, and desired to know what should be 
done with him; Lord William, vexed at 
being disturbed, answered peevishly “hang 
him.” When he finished his study he 
called and ordered the man to be brought 
before him for examination, but found his 
orders had been literally obeyed. He 
was a very severe but a most useful man at 
that time in this lawless place. His 
dungeon instils horror; it consists of four 
dark apartments—three below and one 
above, up a long staircase, all well secured; 
in the uppermost is one ring to which 
criminals were chained, and the marks 
where many more have been. 

“Close by the library,” Pennant adds, 
“is an ancient oratory, most richly or- 
namented on the sides of the ceiling with 
coats of arms and carvings in wood, 
painted and guilt. On one side is a good 
painting on wood, in the style of Luens 
‘Van Leyden: it represents the flagellation 
of our Saviour, his crucificticn, and resur- 
rection. Here are also various sculptors 
in white marble—an abbess with a sword 
in her hand waiting on a king, who was 
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stabbing himself; a monk with a king’s 

head in his hand, and several others. This 

= is ved bie nelig for _ Lord Wil- 
jam enjoyed his religion in privacy. 

“The chapel is below stairs; the top and 
part of the sides are painted in like 
the hall, and on one side are the crests of 
arms. and pedi of the Howards, from 
Fulcho to 1623 and 1644. Under a 
sprawling figure of an old man with a 
branch rising from him on the ceiling, is 
written Pictor MDXII. On the 
window in glass are represented a knight 
and lady kmeeling; on their man 
pictured these arms—three escollops and 
chequers.” 


KATHERINE OF BERAIN—THE 
MOTHER OF WALES. 

Katherine Tudor, or as she was more 
commonly called Katherine of Berain, was 
a celebrated beauty who lived in the time 
of Queen Elizabeth. Her story is some- 
what remarkable, and not Let 4 generally 
known. She was daughter and sole heir- 
ess of Tudor ap Robert Fycham, Esq., of 
Berain, by the grand daughter of King 
Henry VII ; and besides this maternal de- 
scent from royalty, her ancestors traced 
their i back to Owen Tudor, the 
-_ ather of the monarch just mentioned. 

er charms and goodness were said to be 
great, and she seems to have been partial 
to the gentlemen, for she was four times 
married! When it was the pleasure of 
Providence that one of her lords should 
die, she felt how necessary and fitting it 
was to submit to the deprivation with forti- 
tude, and how sinful it would be to mourn 
“ like those without hope.” 

We have all read the old Joe Miller story 
of the lady who, attending her husband's 
funeral, on being solicited a become 
a wife, replied, that the applicant was “too 
late in making known his wishes, as she 
was pre- ed.” This is mentioned as 
@ fact in the history of Katherine of Be- 
rain. Her first husband was John Salus- 
bury, heir of Lilewein. Her next was Rich- 
ard Clough, the apprentice, servant, and 
friend of Sir Thomas Gresham. When 
Salusbury was committed to the earth, the 
widow was esi: oe to the church by 
Clough. It would seem to have been cus- 
tomary in those old times for one 
friend to lead the mourner to church on the 
occasion of a husband’s funeral, and for 
another to attend her when she returned, 
A young gore named Morris W. 
rende: e latter service, and on the 
home offered himself to supply the loss of 
the departed. Katherine received the pro- 
posal not ungraciously. She however was 
constrained to give him a This 
she did in the most civil terms, stating 
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“that it was out of her power to meet his 
wishes, as on her way to church she had 
been induced to promise her hand to Master 
Clough.” She added the consoling assu- 
ance that “if it were her fortune again to 
become a widow, he, should his affections 
turn to her, might depend upon proving a 
thriving wooer;” and this promise we are 
jon by Pennant, when the proper time 
came, she faithfully a 

“ However improbable,” says Mr. Bur- 
gon, in his careful and elaborate history of 
the life and times of Sir Thomas Gresham, 
“the details of this may appear, it is not 
difficult to show that in the main it must be 
correct ;: for in a picture preserved at Llew- 
ein of Sir John Salusbury the Strong 
(Katherine’s son by her first husband), it is 
stated that he was twenty-four years of age 
in 1591. His birth must therefore have 
occurred in 1567, and since in the space of 
three short weeks in that year his mother 
had given her hand to Richard Clough 
(who had been residing at Antwerp in the 
middle of April in that year, and had re- 
turned from Wales, having concluded his 
marriage with her in the short space of 
three weeks), “it seems not a little probable 
that the time which that lady allowed her- 
self for mourning was brief as that which 
her lover had allowed himself for court- 
ship.” 

Clow h died in 1570, abroad, and was 
interred at Hamburg. By his desire his 
heart, and, itis said, his right hand, were 
sent over for interment in the parish church 
of Denbigh. William Cynwal took upon 
himself to celebrate the fall of that emi- 
nent agent, aud in the course of his poem 
the distress of Katherain was touched upon 
in words to this effect : 

“Oh! then what sorrow must abide with her — 
Tudor’s fair daughter | What must be her pangs, 
Whose time is all consumed in tears and sighs 
For her £o cherished lord !” 

‘The tears and sighs of the fair Katherine 
did not however prevent her from keeping 
her word like a woman, to young Wynn, 
and for the third time she was led to the 
altar “a blushing bride by that gentleman. 
Clouga had ater her a very high charac- 
ter in his will—he had found her so q 
honest, and friendly, that he thought fit to 
declare, “I will and desire all my friends 
to love and honour her after my death; for 
she is no less worthy, and is such a one as 
is ill to be found, both of honesty and lov- 
ingness, und worthy to marry a king.” 
She, however, as already said, hastened to 
become Mrs. Wynn, not exactly in confor- 
mity with the presumed wishes of her late 
lord, as Clough in a will prepared in the 
preceding year had made it a condition that 
she should remain a widow seven years. 
That restriction at a subsequent period she 
had probably induced him to waive, and 


Morris Wynn became her third husband. 
Her charms, it may be supposed, retained 
much of their original lustre, for in a second 
poem commemorating the death of Clough, 
she is thus apostrophised on her return. 

* At Berain next, 

Oh beautifully fair ! thou didst arrive.” 
and subsequently in the same strain, 

“* We pray thee lady of the golden frontlet, 

Thou beautifully fair bedeck’d with gold, 

We pray thee never more to quit Berain. 

She survived Wynn, and he was succeed- 
ed, whether by virtue of a new promise 
does not appear, by Mr. Edward Thelwall 
of Plas-y-wadd in Denbighshire, who be- 
came her fourth husband. Clough’s body 
some writers state to have been burnt, and 
that a portion of his ashes in a little gold 
box was worn by Katherine till the day of 
her death. It is hardly credible that a 
lady who twice became a wife after he 
Was no more, would have made so conti- 
nental a display for him in particular. 
Thelwall survived her. She died August 
27th, 1591, and was buried on the 1st Sep- 
tember following at Llangfydd, in Denbigh- 
shire. No monument was raised to her 
memory, though from her numerous des- 
cendants and connections she has been 
called Mam Cymru—“The Mother of 
Wales.” 


Mr. CHARLES KEMBLE’S READINGS. 


At the age of nearly three-score and ten, 
Mr Charles Kemble is delighting the pub- 
lic with his readings of Shakespeare. Few 
men alive can have had such excellent op- 
portunities for studying, in his wonderful va- 
rieties, our national dramatist. He has seen all 
the ablest expositors of his character during 
the last half century, and had the advan- 
tage not only of hearing the readings of 
his own iucomparable brother and sister, 
but also of listening to the arguments b 
which many of them, when controverted, 
were defended. He is capable of vividly 
recalling the beauties of distinguished 
ornaments of the stage now no more; and 
to those who had no opportunity of secing 
them who once shed lustre on the histrionic 
art, have now presented to them the best 
substitute that could be offered or ima- 

ined. His reading of King John has 
m particularly admired, but all who 
remember his admirable personification of 
Faulconbridge must feel that there were 
gabe of the picture in which the gallant 


earing and energetic action of the charac- - 


ter, such as he formerly presented them, 
were so exquisite that, admirably as he 

rforms his present task, it is impossible 
for any reading to do justice to them. This 
is a wrong done to himself, which the most 
unfeeling will forgive; and those who re- 
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member him in his day will be disposed to 
exclaim— 

“Give all thou canst, and let us dream (or re- 
member) the rest.’ 

If Mr. Kemble were to turn his thoughts 
that way, what admirable illustrative lec- 
tures he might give! How interesting 
would it be to recall some of the peculiari- 
ties of departed actors. There was a time 
when the public were much divided on. the 
merits of his brother John’s mode of pro- 
nouncing certain words. Aches he per- 
sisted in calling aitches, instead of akes, 
Rome, Room, and in many other cases he 
thought it right to depart from the usual 
course. He was a man, however, who, in 
his devotion to the drama, would not idly 
go against custom, and probably some of 
his reasons for taking the course which he 
pursued are known to Mr. Kemble, which 
have never reached the public. On these 
and on many interesting points, much curi- 
ous information might be gained from a 
gentleman who on all stage matters cannot 
be other than a living cyclopsdia. 





Rediews. 


The Manchester Keepsake; a Spring Gift 
for 1844. [ Wheeler, Manchester. 


We have here a Keepsake of real value. 
It is intended to be an annual, and rarely 
have we seenan annual so perfectly free 
from all that would offend good taste—so 
rich in true poetry. From looking at this 
little volume, we should almost suppose that 
the best poets, like the greatest manufac- 
turers, find it necessary to withdraw from 
London to establish themselves in the pro- 
vinces. “ The Primrose and Forget-me- 
not,” by Mrs. C. Weller, is a charming pro- 
duction. “Success to the Loom,” by Mr. 
R. J. Lawes, is a specimen of brilliant vi- 
vacity, written in a most kindly spirit. 
“Death,” by Mrs. Thomas, is a very power- 
ful poem. We might, indeed, go through 
this spring gift in the same strain. To have 
kept such a publication so select that it is 
really an honour to be among its contri- 
butors, required no ordinary resolution as 
well as judgment on the part of the Editor. 
One little poem we extract. It will be found 
rich insentiment, and written with elegance 
and power seldom so conspicuously dis- 
played within such narrow limits. 


MY MOTHER’S VOICE. 
My mother’s Voice ! my Mother’s Voice ! 
Oh! that I could hear it now— 
How would my loveless heart rejoice, 
And shadows vanish from my brow. 
Long years of struggling und of care 
Have left their worldly-wearing trace, 
Since, blessing me, she breathed a prayer 
That I might win Almighty graze. 
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Strange tones | hear, where kindness blends, 
But mate in all that sanctifics 

The accents of Life’s early friends, 
And Childhood's old familiar ties. 

Roam -vhere we will, no music yet 
Affection ever deemed so choice 

As that soft strain we ne’er forget— 
That angel-note—a Mother’s Voice. 


My Mother’s Voice ! Remembrance dwells 
On words of love breathed long ago, 
And Mercy’s herald, Hope forctells 
That still for me its tones shall flow. 
Oblivious of past days of pain, 
How would my wearv heart rejoice 
To hear that melody again— 
My Mother’s Voice! my Mother’s Voice! 





Miscellanesus, 


Excursions—“ are delightful things; and 
by the way of diverging from the theme of 
fraud, let us say a word or two about them, 
and sce what we can do in this way for amere 
trifle. Richmond and its vicinity will im- 
mediately present themselves as the Eden 
of metropolitan voyageurs ; and, on a fine 
day, what can be more grateful to the feel- 
ings, or more physically invigorating, than 
a walk of eleven miles through a beautiful 
country? Of courseI do not expect that 
you will come back on foot—that would 
spoil your pleasure; and it is, moreover, 
unnecessary, for you may return to town 
as independently as a lord, per omnibus, 
for two shillings. In going to Gravesend, 
you will of course calculate to remain a 
day or two; the country is very pretty 
around it, and the living much more rea- 
sonable than in London. You may go 
there by the packets of more than one 
company, for half the sum we have named. 
Greenwich and Woolwich may be visited 
for sixpence; and the environs generally 
may be reached for a similar cost. The 
railways which have their termini in Lon- 
don have opened numerous charming lo- 
calities to the gaze of the holiday traveller. 
A second-class carriage will take you from 
Paddington to Willestion or Harrow for a 
shilling; or to Watford (18 miles in a third 
class) for twice that sum. This last I 
merely hint at, as an occasional trip. If 
you are desirous of reaching Hampton 
Court in half an hour (distance 14 miles), 
you have only to walk as far as Nine Elms, 

auxhall, and = yourself (if you be 
not a Xerxes in luxury) in a third-class 
carriage, and you will be conveyed thither 
for a shi ~ You may proceed to Kings- 
ton in a “ slow train” for eightpe: 
odd fourpence, if you are not in a hurry, 
will be so much added to defray the de- 
mands of an excellent appetite on your ar- 
rival. Although Croydon is not a place 
much resorted to by pleasure-hunters, yet, 
as you may have a friend resident in the 
neighbourhood, it is as well to be aware 
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that for sixpence, in addition to the sum so 
frequently quoted (a shilling), you may 
proceed there—109 miles—in about thirty 
minutes. Brighton itself, from the same ter- 
minus at London Bridge, and above fifty 
miles distant, may be arrived at in two hours 
and a half for five shillings. By the Nor- 
thern and Eastern Railway (terminus, 
Shoreditch) you may visit Waltham, dis- 
tant 15 miles, in twenty minutes, for the 
smaller amount; and if, for the same, you be 
desirous—as you ought to be—of paying 
your respects to the Geen, you may start 
from Paddington, in twenty-five minutes 
become domiciled at West Drayton, and 
have thence a pleasant walk of five miles to 
Windsor Castle. Those who have shillings 
to spare pay sixpenice more, and go straight 
to Slough, and, by virtue of another six- 
pence (in all two shillings), are taken by 
omnibus within the verge of the royal de- 
mesne. As to taste and intellect you may 
feed to surfeit on the pictures and gorgeous 
decorations of the “ Castle.” The very 
mention of Blackwall brings to mind the 
délices of a white-bait dinner, to which a 
friend, or—better still~a — company, 
may have invited you. Fare per second- 
class, from Fenchurch-street or the Mino- 
ries, fourpence; and thence you may go to 
Woolwich, if you like, for another four- 

nce. Greenwich we have already named, 

ut not the transit by “ rail,” which may 
be accomplished in a second-class carriage 
for sixpence—in a third-class for four- 
pence—from London Bridge. A run or 
roll in the park will form an excellent 
sauce-piquante for your dinner at the “ Ship 
Torbay” Hotel—a rendezvous fit for an 
Amphitryon—and at which the charges 
are very moderate.” — Zhe Mysteries of 
London. 

What London is.—“It is the point of 
inter-communication between colonies 
which stretch almost from the North Pole 
—from Canada to the Cape of Good 
Hope—and which bring the indigo of 
India, and the wood of Australia from 
the antipodes, to enrich the manufac- 
tures of Leeds. It is the seat of a com- 
merce that would seem fabulous to the 
merchants of Venice, ae. 
in the olden times! You have a popula- 
tion which has doubled since 1801; it was 
then 888,000 souls—itis now, by the census 
of 1841, 1,832,000. You have a town 
which is five miles and a half long, take it 
where you will, but if you measure it from 
Blackwall to Chelsea, it is seven and a half 
miles. It reaches, from north to south, 
three and a half miles; it is a perfect Ger- 
man principality—a Coburg if you please, 
or a Hesse Homburg in brick. You have 
spent five millions sterling, on your bridges 
alone. You have docks to hold all the 
ships of the world. The London Docks, 


and Carthage 


alone, cover 100 acres of ground, and the 
vaults hold 65,000 pipes of wine. The 
West India Docks cover 290 acres, and 
can hold 500 large merchantmen with ease. 
The Commercial Dock covers 49 acres, 
and is, I believe, exclusively confined to 
the Baltic trade. There are 2,950 ships of 
the of London alone, of 581,000 tons 
total burden, and manned by 32,000 sea- 
men. The vessels engaged in the colonial, 
Trish, and coasting les, including the 
colliers, and also 360 British vessels, were 
2,335. The tonnage of the foreign vessels 
which entered this port in 1840 from Rus- 
sia, Sweden, Germany, France, the Me- 
diterranean, China, and the United States, 
amounted to 4,167,164 tons. Upon an 
average of the last ten years, London alone 
has paid £11,000,000 in custom duties, out 
of the £23,500,000 which the whole re- 
venue of that department amounts to. 
There are 2,000 merchants and brokers 
within half a mile of the Exchange. You 
have 100,000 houses of business, probably 
half of which have shops attached to them. 
All the details connected with London are 
upon the same gigantic scale. The water 
companies supply 237,000,000 hogsheads 
every year; and the gas companies furnish 
10,000,000 cubic feet of gas every twenty- 
four hours. In Smithfield Market there 
were 180,780 head of cattle, and 1,500,000 
of sheep, in round numbers, sold in the 
year 1839. Your very paving and sewer 
rates amount to £630,000 a year. The 
London momregennts consume 10,000,000 of 
stamps annually, The steam boats carry 
10,000 passengers every day. There are 
1,000 miles of railway stretching from 
London into every part of the kingdom, 
and bringing its population into contact 
with all the great cities of the country, 
completed at an — of nearly 
£50,000,000 sterling. There are 59 canals, 
which cost £45,000,000. The monthly 
business conducted by the London bankers 
alone averages +£75,000,000, and has 
amounted to £87,000,000 in one month.” — 
G. H. Ward, M.P. 

Dry Rot in the Potato —The taint or dry 
rot owes its origin entirely to an injudicious 
method of planting the seed. e chief 
cause of this disease is placing the seed in 
a quenny of dung laid in the middle of the 
drill; if in a very impoverished state, may 
by speedily digesting and drying up the 
dung prevent to a great extent a failure of 
the crop, although the seed were planted in 
the midst of the dung; for in such ground 
the rot is not so destructive as in rich deep 


soils. The great point, therefore, in setting 
the potato, is to have the manure properly 
mingled with the soil before introducing the 
seed. In preparing a parcel of ground for 
the reception of the potato seed, spread the 
manure regularly over the surface, and even- 


























ly dugin. Then drill the ground, after the 
manner of gardeners in sowing and 
plant the a in the drill, or ae: them 
with a dibble, without drilling, about two 
or three inches beneath the surface, the 
dibble being formed with a broad point, so 
as to insure the potato having no open space 
left beneath it, when dropped into the hole. 
For large fields, which cannot well be du 
or planted in this manner, the ground shoul 
be oy wer exactly as for oats or barley. 
Then ha 


ve the ground drilled, and in plant- 
ing place the seed ory in the clean soil, 
on the back of the half drill, formed the re- 


turn of the plough, which half drill should 
be made larger than ordinary, to bring the 
seed as near to the ‘centre of the drill as 
possible, so as to afford it every advantage 
of the fresh soil to vegetate in. In this wa 

the fructifying earth, in which the seed is 
embedded, will secure its healthful vegeta- 
tion; and as it progresses in its growth, and 
so soon as it throws out roots, it will reap 
the full benefit of the manure contained in 
the surrounding soil, It is of the utmost 
importance to have the seed planted, so as 
it may have the earth both chen and above 
it when put in; for in keeping the seed free 
from the dung, lies the whole secret, which 
— be particularly attended to.— J. 

‘mi 





The Gatherer, 


The President Harlay.—This celebrated 
person, as he had no regard for the feelings 
of others, rarely suffered his own to 
ruffled. On one occasion, the Duc de Ro- 
han leaving him in great dudgeon at the 
manner in which he had been treated, 
as he was descending the stairs indulged 
in all sorts of abuse ofthe first president, 
to his intendant, who accompanied him, 
when suddenly turning round, they found 
Harlay close behind, bowing them out in 
the most reverential style possible. The 
Duke, quite confused, was quite shocked 
that he should give himself the trouble to 
see him out. “ Oh, sir,” said Harlay, “ it 
is impossible to quit you, you say such 
charming things. 

Contemporary Monarchs.—At the time of 
the discovery of America the sovereigns of 
the principal European states were more 
potent and magnificent than, perhaps, at 
any previous or subsequent era; the office 
of Pope was held by Leo X.; Charles V. 
was monarch of Spain, and at the death of 
Maximilian made Emperor of Germany; 
Francis I. was king of France; Henry 
VIIL, of England ; and the Turkish Em- 
+e was under the sway of Solyman the 
agnificent. 
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Misconception Prevented.—In some of 
their dramas the Chinese have a very sim- 
ple way of making the audience acquainted 
with the quality of the characters exhibited, 
by making the actor on his first entrance 
say, “ Tama Mariner,” “I am a Pirate,” 
“Tama Hero,” &c. 

The Penny Post.—Mr. M‘Culloch’s ‘ Com- 
mercial Dictionary’ speaks of the “ misera- 
ble quackery of a uniform penny-rate,” 
and, generally, in hostile terms of the plan. 
It may be as well, in order to qualify the 
opinion of Mr. M‘Culloch, to remind the 
reader that that gentleman, before his ac- 
cession to office, actually signed the first 
petition for the adoption of “ the miserable 


Fiydn pathy Gradfenburg.—A_ | 
at .—A_ letter 
from the establishment of Vincent Priess- 
nitz at Graifenb has ap in the 
newspaper, signed by a number of English 

rsons staying there, which speaks most 

ighly of the system. It states there were 
1050 patients at Graadfenburg in the year 
1843, and only four deaths occurred. Of 
these, two cases on the arrival of the par- 
ties were pronounced by Priessnitz to be 
in rintes S the Army 

inking Spiritsin unnecessary. 

—Sir Robert Sale, writing from Jellalabad 
upon the hardships to which the soldiers 
under his command were subjected, added 
—“T will not mention as a privation the 
European tg HE ay been without spi- 
rits, because I believe that to be a circum- 
stance tending to keep them in the highest 
health, and in the most admirable state of 
discipline; crime has been almost unknown, 
and a murmur is never heard, though they 
are deprived of their usual quantity of ani- 
mal food.” 

Strange Reverses—We hear that a per- 
son of the name of Brown, residing in the 
island of Jersey, and acting as a common 
porter, has lately succeeded to comparative 
wealth. It seems that thirty years ago he 
was a lieutenant in the Royal Navy, and 
was dismissed the service, without being 
heard in his defence, for striking his supe- 
rior officer. At length, however, his com- 
plaints having been taken into considera- 
tion, the Admiralty having decided that, 
as he had otherwise always faithfully, 
diligently, and bravely fulfilled his duties, 
his commission should be honorably res- 
tored to him, accompanied by all arrears 
of pay and prize-money, amounting, it is 
asserted, to nearly six t d d 
Berwick Warder, [Who is to pay the mo- 
ney? The public or the official people, 
who have kept a worthy man in unmerited 
poverty, by delaying justice for thirty 


ears 

: Admiral Byng.—The administration of 
that day were accused of having basely 
sacrificed a gallant officer to popular cla- 
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mour, in order to cover their own miscon- 
duct. Lord Mahon, in his History of Eng- 
land, from the Peace of Utrecht, says of 
the Duke of Newcastle, “He was most wil- 
ling to sacrifice any of his admirals, any of 
his generals, or even any of his cabinet col- 
leagues, as a scapegoat for himself. One 
day, when a deputation from the city waited 
upon him with some representations against 
Byng, he blurted out, with an unfeeling 
precipitation which his folly ought not to 
excuse, ‘ Oh, indeed, he shall be tried im- 
mediately—he shall be hanged directly!’ 

Comfortable Travelling—Mr. Waterton, 
a gentleman of fortune, perambulated the 
thorny forests of South America without 
either shoes or stockings, a mode of travel- 
ling which he found so agreeable or benefi- 
cial that he earnestly recommends it to 
future adventurers. 

Turkish Women.—The blue eye is un- 
known among the Turkish ladies, and a few 
of their jet-black locks are suffered to fall 
beneath the turban. Their hands are 
beautifully small and white, and adorned 
with rings and bracelets. No support to 
the bosom is ever used. The dress altoge- 
ther, though it hides much of the symmetry 
of the figure, gives it a grand and imposing 
air, partionlarly the elegant cashmere tur- 
ban, of which European ladies, if they 
| sepa it, spoil the effect by not knowing 

ow to put it on. 

Kingly Taste.—Louis XTV. found delight 
in singing the most fulsome passages of 
songs written in his own praise. Even at 
the public suppers, when the band played 
the airs to which they were set, the mo- 
narch delighted his courtiers by humming 
the same passages. 

Post Office Money-orders.—From late 
returns it oe ye the money-order service 
has multiplied twenty-five times in compa- 
rison with its amount of duty before the 
reduction of the rate of poundage. 

Superscriptions of Letters.—“ Formerly, & 
direction was an academy of compliments: 
‘To the most noble and my singularly res- 

ted friend,’ &c., &c.—and then, ‘ Haste! 
aste for your life, haste!"—Now we have 
banished even the monosyllable Jo! Henry 
Conway, Lord Hertford’s son, who is very 
indolent, and has much humour, introduced 
that abridgement. Writing to a Mr. Tighe 
at the Temple, he directed his letter only 
thus: ‘T. Ti. Temple,’—and it was delive- 
red! Dr. Bentley was mightily flattered 
on receiving a letter superscribed ‘To Dr. 
Bentley, in England.’”—Horace Walpole. 

Inscription placed by Curran on the tomb 
of his mother—* Here lies the body of Sa- 
rah Curran; she was marked by many 
os many virtues, few failings, no crimes, 

is frail memorial was placed here by a 
son whom she loved." 

An Alderman enlightened.—One of the duke 


of Marlborough’s generals, dining with a 
lord mayor of former days, an alderman 
who sat next to him said, “ Sir, yours must 
be a very laborious profession.” “ No,” re- 
plied the general, “ we fight about four 
hours in the morning, and two or three 
after dinner, and then we have all the rest 
of the day to ourselves.” 

A Poet's Taste.—Dryden, in 1699, writing 
to a lady who had invited him to a supper, 
after declining certain promised rarities, 
adds, “If beggars might be choosers, a 
chine of honest bacon would please my 
appetite more than all the marrow-pud- 
dings, for I like them better plain, having a 
be vulgar stomach.” 

arliamentary Privilege. — Throughout 
the reign of George the Second, the privi- 
leges of the House of Commons flourished 
in the rankest luxuriance. On one occa- 
sion it was voted a breach of privilege to 
have ‘ killed a great number of rabbits’ from 
the warren of Lord Galway, a member. An- 
other time, the fish of Mr. Joliffe were ho- 
noured with a like august protection. The 
same never-failing shield of privilege was 
thrown before the trees of Mr. Hungerford, 
the coals of Mr. Ward, and the lead of Sir 
Robert Grosvenor. The ms of one 
member's porter and of another member's 
footman were held to be as sacred and in- 
violable as the persons of the members them- 
selves.—Lord Mahon. 

Providence for the Fall of Sparrows.— 
The Berwick Warder states a recent novel 
attempt to destroy the feathered depreda- 
tors who do such mischief in the country, 
to have been completely successful. 
mixture of meal and malt thrown in their 
way rendered the sparrows so thirsty that, 
drinking to assuage it, killed great num- 
bers of them. 





POSTSCRIPT. 

Thames Embankment.—Since the article on this 
subject was put in type, a Return of the sums of 
money expended in the alterations and repairs of 
Westminster Bridge, has been printed by order of 
the House of Commons. The amount expended 
exceeds 165,000/. ; to be expended, 52,000/,! This 
is as good as the story of the Town Council of 
Edinburgh of yore, which had two public dinners 
to discuss the question whether it would be wiser 
economy to repair the bell-rope of St. Giles, or go 
to the expense of a new one! : 


The Noble House of Bedford.—An accident at 
the moment of going to press, which it is impos- 
sible to repairin time, has compelled the postpone- 
ment of “ The Noble House of Bedford,’’ intended 
for the present namber, till next week. 


CORRESPONDENTS. 

 Angels’’ will appear. 

An epigram, which merely gives the second 
meaning of a word, but has not whim enough to 
move asmile, we deem hardly worth writing. “A 
Friend” will take the hint. 
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